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SIR JOHN JOHNSON, LOYALIST 

Sir John Johnson was one of those unfortunate men who, at 
the outbreak of the revolutionary war, were forced to choose 
between loyalty to the English king and rebellion. Circum- 
stances of birth and training, family honors and vast posses- 
sions due to the generosity of the British government, largely 
decided the question for Sir John. For his loyalty partisans 
have censured him severely, while on the other hand his admir- 
ers and relatives have praised him unstintedly for his fidelity to 
the mother country. It would seem that something might well 
be said in support of either view ; obviously the truth lies some- 
where between the two extremes. 

Sir John was of Irish and German descent. His father, Sir 
William Johnson, came from Ireland about 1739 in order to take 
charge of a large estate in the Mohawk valley owned by his 
uncle, Sir Peter Warren. 1 Shortly after his arrival the young 
and then obscure Irishman paid £5 for a young German girl 
named Catherine Weisenberg, whom he made his housekeeper 
and who later bore him three children, John, Nancy, and Mary. 2 
While caring for his uncle's estate William Johnson did not for- 
get to look out for himself ; and his prosperity was such that in 
1742, the year of his son's birth, he built a massive stone man- 
sion on the north bank of the Mohawk river, eighteen miles 
northwest of Schenectady. 3 Here at Mount Johnson, as the 
place was called, John Johnson spent his childhood. His early 
education must have been rather inadequate, since as a seven- 
teen-year-old student at the academy at Philadelphia he was 
reported to be "still backward in writing and ciphering." 4 His 

i William L. Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, hart. (Albany, 1865), 
1 : 60-62. 

2 Sir William married her on her death bed in order to legitimize his children. 
See Jeptha E. Simms, Frontiersmen of New York: showing customs of the Indians, 
vicissitudes of the pioneer white settlers, and border strife in two wars (Albany, 1882- 
1883), 1: 204. 

3 Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart., 1: 65, 81. 

* Edmund B. O'Callaghan, Documentary history of the state of New York (Al- 
bany, 1849-1851), 2: 785-787. 
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military advancement, however, was not neglected and in 1760, 
at the age of eighteen, he was made captain of a company of 
New York militia. 5 

The period was one of dissension between the French and Eng- 
lish, and Mount Johnson as a frontier post of New York was 
armed to the teeth, constantly ready to repel attacks. In 1746 
William Johnson succeeded Colonel Schuyler in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs 6 and in 1756 he was commissioned as 
' ' Colonel, agent and sole superintendent of all affairs of the Six 
Nations and other Indians. " 7 In 1755 he won his military spurs 
at Crown Point and was knighted for his service. From this 
time forward the family's fortune and prestige were assured, and 
the road to preferment was made easy for Sir William's son. 
The father's position naturally gave the youth an opportunity to 
gain a wide knowledge of Indian affairs. He saw active service 
in Pontiac's war; 8 and having joined Bradstreet's expedition 9 
at the head of three hundred Indians, he suffered many hard- 
ships on the disastrous return trip. 10 The following year he vis- 
ited England, where he was presented at court and knighted. A 
few months later he was mentioned for a governor's post in 
America, and on the whole he seems to have been rather well 
received in England. 11 

After his return to the Mohawk valley in 1766 he began to 
busy himself with local affairs. He became the first grand mas- 
ter of a masonic lodge organized at Johnstown ; two years later 
he was commissioned colonel of a regiment of horse to be formed 
in the northern district of New York. Political matters began 
to claim his attention, and in the election of January, 1769, he 
was urged to run against Philip Schuyler who was up for re- 
election from Albany county. Sir John declined to be a candi- 
date and Schuyler was returned; but the affair none the less 
augmented the bad feeling between the two families, 12 since in 

$ Annual report of the New York state historian, 1897 (Albany, 1898), 786. 

o Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart., 1: 207. 

7 Richard E. Day, Calendar of the Sir William Johnson manuscripts in the New 
York state library (Albany, 1909), 76. 

s Ibid., 216. 

o Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart., 2 : 224. 

io New Port Mercury, December 31, 1764. See Western Reserve historical society, 
Tract no. 14 (Cleveland, 1873), 2. 

n Day, Calendar of the Sir William Johnson manuscripts, 300-302, 306, 307. 

12 Ibid., 413, 415, 455; Thomas Jones, History of New York during the revolu- 
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the election Sir William declined to support Schuyler because 
of a motion made by the latter in the previous assembly. 13 There 
were also hard feelings between Sir "William and Schuyler owing 
to friction in military affairs. Sir William as brigadier-general 
of one of the two districts of New York had grown accustomed 
to being consulted in regard to the appointment of field officers. 
It appears that Schuyler, who had influence with Governor 
Moore, disregarded Sir William's prerogative and succeeded in 
getting some officers commissioned whom Sir William regarded 
as incompetent and as having been selected with ' ' notorious par- 
tiality. ' ' 14 This trouble between the two families explains, at 
least in part, the alacrity with which Schuyler later carried out 
orders directed against the son of his old opponent. 

In 1753 Sir William received a grant of land known as the 
Kingsborough patent, situated some ten miles west of Mount 
Johnson. On this tract of land, in 1763, Sir William built a 
second mansion which he named Johnson Hall. Soon afterward 
the town of Johnstown was laid out about one half mile south- 
west of the Hall, 15 and when in 1772 Tryon county was carved 
out of the western part of Albany county, this town became the 
county seat. Since the Johnson family were foremost in wealth 
and influence, it is not surprising to find that Guy Johnson, a 
son-in-law of Sir William, was made a judge and Sir John a 
justice of the peace in the new county. The Mohawk Indians 
considered the family their protectors and undoubtedly were 
greatly influenced at the outbreak of the war by the attitude of 
their benefactors. The position of the Johnsons was further 
strengthened by the presence of a number of Scotch Highlanders 
who in 1773 had settled on Sir William's land as tenants and 
who were devoted to him personally. 16 

In July, 1774, when the relations between the American col- 
onies and Great Britain were growing more strained and the 

tionary war and of the leading events in the other colonies at that period (New York, 
1879), 1: 73. 

13 Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, hart., 2 : 316. 

i* O 'Callaghan, Documentary history of the state of New York, 2: 955, 956, 963, 
964. 

15 Day, Calendar of the Sir William Johnson manuscripts, 159. 

!« John P. MacLean, An historical account of the settlements of Scotch Highland- 
ers in America prior to the peace of 17S3 ; together with notices of Highland regi- 
ments and biographical sketches (Cleveland, 1900), 197. 
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Indian question was acute, Sir William died suddenly and Sir 
John and Guy Johnson were left to deal with the trying situa- 
tion. After his father's death Sir John removed with his fam- 
ily from Mount Johnson to Johnson Hall. In his will Sir Wil- 
liam made generous provision for the eight half-breed children 
he had had by his housekeeper, Mary Brant, and for his two 
sons-in-law, Daniel Claus and Guy Johnson, but the bulk of his 
real estate, consisting of nearly 200,000 acres of land, passed 
into Sir John's hands. He succeeded his father as major-gen- 
eral of the militia, and Guy Johnson, who had been closely con- 
nected with Sir William in the management of Indian matters, 
was appointed superintendent of Indian affairs. 

Two months after Sir William's death the first continental 
congress met and adopted a form of association which was 
transmitted to the different colonies for adoption. In Tryon 
county, the opposition party, led by the Johnsons, was able to 
counteract the German sentiment in favor of the measure. At 
a court held at Johnstown, March 16, 1775, the grand jury drew 
up a declaration opposing the association, and resolved to "bear 
faith and true allegiance to their lawful Sovereign, King George 
III." This declaration was signed by most of the grand jurors 
and nearly all the magistrates; thirty-four names in all were 
attached. 17 Two distinct parties took shape in the county; the 
loyalists led by the Johnsons and Butlers, whose chief strength 
lay in the support of the Scotch Highlanders, and the whigs, 
whose radical principles appealed to the German settlers. 

The declaration of the grand jury stirred the radical element 
to active opposition and whig committees in the four districts 
of Tryon county, Palatine, Canajoharie, German Flats, and 
Mohawk met and declared their approbation of the first conti- 
nental congress. In May, 1775, the Palatine committee declared 
its determination to "wipe off the indelible disgrace" brought 
on the community by the grand jury and "to be free or die." 18 

Meanwhile the friends of government were not idle. The 
loyalists were strong enough in the New York assembly, which 
met in January, 1775, to secure a vote expressing disapprobation 
of the action taken by the first continental congress. They also 

i? Peter Force, American archives (Washington, 1837-46), fourth ser., 2: 151. 
is Ibid., 2: 637, 638. 
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prevented delegates from being appointed to the new congress 
which was to meet in May. The whigs in New York City, in 
order to gain their ends, resorted to extra-legal devices. They 
called a mass meeting which in turn authorized the calling of a 
convention to elect delegates to the new continental congress. 
The invitations were sent out to the counties March 16, the same 
day that the grand jury of Tryon county drew up its declara- 
tion. Nine of the counties responded but the invitation was 
apparently ignored in Tryon county, probably because the whig 
committees were not at that time organized for effective work- 
ing. 19 

The convention met April 20, appointed delegates to the sec- 
ond continental congress, and dissolved April 22. The follow- 
ing day the news of the battle of Lexington reached New York 
City and April 28 the whig committee which had decided to pre- 
vent the meeting of the legal assembly, known to be loyal, sent 
out a second letter to the counties, asking them to choose mem- 
bers to a new provincial assembly. The Johnsons in Tryon 
county opposed these illegal proceedings and for a time were 
able to prevent deputies from being chosen. About the middle 
of May the Johnsons appeared with their armed dependents 
and dispersed the people who had gathered in the Mohawk 
district for discussion; at the same time it was reported that 
Johnson Hall had been fortified and that about 250 Highlanders 
were armed, besides part of Sir John's militia; ''no doubt" as 
the whigs believed, ' ' to prevent the friends of liberty from pub- 
lishing their attachment to the world." 20 It is impossible to 
say how much truth there was in the report that the Highlanders 
and militia were in arms, but it is probable that Sir John was 
using all the influence he could to counteract these extra-legal 
proceedings. Such a course, strictly speaking, was his duty as 
a magistrate and as colonel-general of the militia. 

The whigs in the Mohawk valley dreaded the Indians above 
everything else, and became very much concerned as to the 
course likely to be pursued by the latter. They particularly 
feared the influence of the new Indian superintendent, Guy John- 
's' Force, American, Archives, fourth ser., 2: 151; Carl L. Becker, History of poli- 
tical parties in the province of New York, 1760-1776 (Madison, Wis., 1909), 176, 

20 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 2 : 305, 637, 638. 
177, 186, 187. 
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son, over his charges. On the other hand, Guy Johnson was 
sure that the whigs were trying to seize him. Dissension in- 
creased between the two factions and, May 25, Guy Johnson 
called an Indian conference at Guy Park at which delegates 
from Albany and Tryon counties were present. little Abraham 
spoke for the Indians and declared their attachment to their 
new superintendent. He insisted that the Indians did not want 
a quarrel with the settlers, but that if their powder was cut off 
they would become distrustful. Nothing was accomplished at this 
conference, and soon afterward Guy Johnson withdrew further 
west to the German Flats district taking his family with him. 
There he called a second congress which was destined never to 
meet, for late in May, in accordance with secret instructions 
received from General Gage, the Indian superintendent with 
his family and a number of white men and Indians withdrew to 
Canada by way of Fort Stanwix. 21 

Soon after the battle of Bunker Hill, Philip Schuyler, who 
had been elected a major-general by the second continental con- 
gress, was put in charge of the northern district by General 
Washington; he had particular instructions to watch Colonel 
Guy Johnson and to counteract as far as possible the effects of 
his influence with the Indians. 22 When he reached Albany, how- 
ever, he found that the Indian superintendent had fled, leaving 
"Sir John the most prominent loyalist and at the same time 
the most conspicuous friend of the Indians in that region." 23 

By this time the Mohawk valley was fairly seething with activ- 
ity. The whig committees met often and deliberated long and 
at times secretly. They arrested, fined, and in some instances 
imprisoned their loyalist neighbors ; they exercised the pardon- 
ing power, in case the offender promised reformation along lines 
laid down by them ; called for new elections, in cases where the 
old officials seemed loyal to the existing government; met in 
council with the Indians; appointed committees to buy powder 
and lead; and recommended to the inhabitants to have no com- 
mercial dealings with their tory neighbors who had not entered 

21 E. B. O 'Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of 
New York (Albany, 1853-87), 8: 635-637. 

22 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 2 : 1084, 1085. 

23 Justin Winsor, Narrative and critical history of America (Boston, 1887), 6: 
624, 625. 
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into the association. In short they were for a time the principal 
organs of local government. 24 

In June the Tryon county committee decided to make a list 
of all the inhabitants of the county and to present the association 
to all who had not signed. Lists of all those who refused to sign 
were drawn up and sent to the provincial congress. The whigs 
did not approve of a "middle of the road" position, and the 
neutrality which they tried to urge upon the Indians was barred 
to the white inhabitants. As far as the whig committees were 
concerned those that were not for them were considered as en- 
emies. Sir John occupied a difficult position, but he stood his 
ground and was not in the least overawed by the whig com- 
mittees. In August 1775 he had four hundred men in arms to 
protect Sheriff White who had been in trouble with the whigs 
for some time. The previous spring this noisy official had cut 
down a liberty pole which the Germans had erected and on vari- 
ous occasions had boasted that he would have the pleasure of 
hanging a good many whigs. As sheriff of the county and 
friend of Sir John he exercised control over the jail at Johns- 
town and lodged whigs there without "process." Schuyler, be- 
ing apprehensive of evil consequences from the Indians, did not 
interfere. Eventually, however, the inhabitants succeeded in 
driving off the sheriff and Sir John promised not to protect the 
objectionable official any longer. 25 

Soon afterward the Tryon county committee sent a committee 
of three with a letter to Sir John. They wished to know if he 
would permit his tenants to form themselves into companies 
according to the regulations of the continental congress ; whether 
or not he pretended a "prerogative" to the jail at Johnstown 
and would prevent them from using the building ; they also asked 
him what part he expected to take in the coming struggle. Sir 
John delivered a verbal answer to the committee of three. He 
accused the whigs of forcing the people to sign the associations 
and declared that before he would sign or lift his hand against 
the king he would rather "suffer his head to be cut off." He 
declared that he had never prohibited his tenants from forming 

2 * Journal of the Tryon county committee of vigilance. Extracts printed in 
Simms, Frontiersmen of New York, 1 : 495 ff. 

25 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 3 : 50, 223, 224. 
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themselves into companies and would not do so but that he was 
sure they would not care to organize. He further told the com- 
mittee that the jail was his until he should be paid the sum of 
£700 which had been advanced by his father for its erection, and 
that he would oppose any illegal use of it. He told the messen- 
gers that he considered the Boston people rebels and that the 
other colonies were no better. 26 

The whigs determined to find out just what Sir John consid- 
ered an illegal use of the jail. When Sheriff White was forced 
to leave the community he was accompanied for some distance 
toward Canada by John Bowen and a man named Clement. 
When these two men returned they were promptly arrested and 
fined £25. They refused to pay a cent and the committee sent 
them to Albany as prisoners. The Albany committee, no doubt 
being crowded for jail room themselves, sent the prisoners back. 
The Tryon county committee decided to make a test case of this. 
Captain Seeber with the help of eight men tried to lodge the 
prisoners in the Johnstown jail, but the jailer, John Hare, and 
two companions resisted Captain Seeber and threatened to 
shoot. The attempt was abandoned and the prisoners were 
turned over to the new whig sheriff, John Fry, who provided 
temporary quarters for them. Later at a committee meeting a 
motion was made to arrest John Hare and his companions for 
opposing Captain Seeber, but the motion was voted down. 
Probably the committee, like General Schuyler, feared at this 
time to oppose Sir John and his claims to the jail, on account 
of the evil consequences such an action might have on the In- 
dians. 

During the early winter months of 1775-76, Sir John entered 
into correspondence with Governor Tyron and began secretly to 
form a battalion and to line up the Indians. 27 The continental 
congress, which was much concerned regarding the situation in 
the Mohawk valley, received a report concerning a quantity of 
military stores hidden there. On December 30, 1775, General 
Schuyler was instructed to go into that section, seize the arms 
of the tories and apprehend their chief men. The success of the 

20 Ibid., fourth ser., 3 : 1194, 1245. 

27 O 'Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of New 
TorTc, 8 : 651. 
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plan depended to a great extent on secrecy, but having no troops, 
General Schuyler was forced to appeal to the Albany committee 
for men. The committee was puzzled as to what reason they 
could give for collecting a body of men. At this opportune 
moment an affidavit was received declaring that Sir John was 
fortifying his home and had collected three hundred Indians. 
This report was made the ostensible reason for raising the 
militia. The people were stirred to action and by the time Gen- 
eral Schuyler reached Caughnawga he had about nine hundred 
men. The Indians became alarmed and a deputation headed 
by Abraham, a Mohawk chief, met General Schuyler at Schenec- 
tady and complained bitterly of this invasion of their country. 
They pointed out that it broke the terms of the treaty of August, 
1775, whereby it had been agreed that the Mohawk river should 
be left open for trade, that no troops should be sent into the In- 
dian country and that Sir John should not be molested. General 
Schuyler assured the Indians that his purpose was not to inter- 
fere with them but that by special orders of congress he was 
marching up to keep the path open and to prevent the Johns- 
town people from cutting off communications. He further dis- 
patched a letter to Sir John informing him that he was march- 
ing troops into Tryon county to contravene dangerous designs 
which had been formed there. He asked Sir John to meet him 
between Schenectady and Johnstown in order that no blood 
might be shed. 

Accordingly, Sir John and some of the leading Highlanders 
met General Schuyler at Guy Park, sixteen miles west of Sche- 
nectady. Sir John was asked to give up all military stores in his 
possession or in the county, and all private arms, with a few 
exceptions ; and to give his parole of honor not to take up arms 
against America. The Scotch were asked to give over all their 
arms and to select six hostages for their good behavior. Sir 
John objected to these terms and returned home. General 
Schuyler then advanced his army within four miles of Johns- 
town; here Sir John sent counter proposals which the general 
considered unsatisfactory. An ultimatum was returned to Sir 
John allowing him until midnight to give a favorable answer, 
and Lady Johnson, who was a second cousin of General Schuy- 
ler, was requested to leave Johnson Hall. The Indians were 
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very uneasy and tried to intercede for Sir John. Before mid- 
night, however, the latter returned an answer satisfactory to 
General Schuyler and bloodshed was avoided. The terms of the 
final agreement differed slightly from the terms of the original 
proposals. Sir John agreed to go no further west than the Ger- 
man Flats and Kingsland districts. He was permitted to retain 
a few favorite arms and the Scotch were allowed to give six pris- 
oners instead of hostages. The following afternoon, January 
19, the military stores in Sir John's possession were given up. 
The small quantity proved disappointing to General Schuyler 
who had expected a much greater amount. In accordance with 
the agreement, on January 20 the Scotch Highlanders, between 
two and three hundred in number, paraded into Johnstown and 
ground their arms. Schuyler pointed out to them the folly 
of their actions, secured their arms and dismissed them. 

Connor, the man who had made an affidavit concerning buried 
arms, had been brought along with the troops from Albany. 
After investigation Schuyler decided that Connor was a per- 
jurer and had him confined as an imposter. Since the agree- 
ment with Sir John did not include all the tories of Tryon coun- 
ty, but chiefly Sir John's Scotch tenants, various parties were 
sent out to apprehend and bring in all the loyalists that could 
be found. These parties were so successful that General Schuy- 
ler estimated that altogether about six hundred tories were dis- 
armed. 28 

This disarming of the tories was derisively called by the loy- 
alists "Schuyler's peacock expedition." Nevertheless, it took 
from the Tryon county loyalists many of their arms, and it must 
have handicapped Sir John in his plans. As has already been 
stated he was at this time raising a battalion ; and was only wait- 
ing for supplies and some "regulars" before making an attempt 
to recapture the northern forts. 

Sir John had been successful in keeping his plans secret from 
the whigs. Congress and General Schuyler were suspicious but 
they knew nothing positively and the "peacock expedition" was 
made on the basis of knowledge contained in two affidavits, both 
of which eventually proved false. 

28 Schuyler 's report of the expedition to Johnstown is given in Force, American 
archives, fourth ser., 4: 818 ff. 
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After he had given his parole Sir John was left in peace until 
on March 6, 1776, when Asa Chadwick made a deposition before 
a justice of the peace to the effect that he had heard Sir John 
say that he had sent for the Indians, that they would fall on the 
back settlements in six weeks time, and that blood would run. 
This affidavit was sent to the Albany committee, which turned 
the whole matter over to General Schuyler to act upon as he saw 
fit, since Sir John was under parole to him. Schuyler wrote to 
congress enclosing the deposition and asking for advice. He 
informed congress, however, that should he find the charges true 
he would not permit Sir John to remain in Tryon county, but 
would act without waiting for their opinion if safety seemed to 
demand it. On the same day he wrote to Sir John ordering him 
down to Albany to meet his accuser. Sir John came on the ap- 
pointed day, March 19, but Chadwick failed to appear. At 
Schuyler's questioning, Sir John did not deny that he had said 
the Indians had threatened to fall upon the settlements. He 
added, however, that the whigs in Tryon county knew that the 
Indians had repeatedly thrown out such threats. 29 However 
little he may have been inclined to do so General Schuyler per- 
mitted Sir John to return home, since the evidence against him 
was not conclusive, and since his seizure would have made the 
Indians angry. 

On March 17 the British evacuated Boston and as a result the 
whig committees were stimulated to greater activity. A few 
weeks later, backed up by the Albany committee, General Schuy- 
ler determined to seize Sir John. He said he had received 
"more information supported by affidavits," the nature of which 
he apparently did not see fit to reveal. 30 He had been singularly 
unfortunate in having his previous "information" turn out to 
be false, and it would seem that he did not lay much stress on 
the new evidence, since he considered it necessary to release Sir 
John from his parole before arresting him, a measure which 
would not have been necessary had there been sufficient evidence 
that Sir John had broken his parole. To catch him unaware, 
Schuyler evolved a wily scheme and set about carrying it out 
with great secrecy. He planned to deliver a letter to Sir John, 

29 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 5: 194 ff. 
so Ibid., 6: 642. 
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releasing him from his parole, and then to take him a close 
prisoner as soon as he had read the letter. 31 Since at this time 
Schuyler was detained at Saratoga, he entrusted Colonel Dayton 
to carry out his plan. 

One of the six prisoners taken in January when the Scotch 
had been disarmed was Allan MacDonnell, head of his clan, 
who had written a letter to congress requesting that the clan of 
MacDonnell be removed to Albany and given subsistence. Gen- 
eral Schuyler made the removal of the Highlanders a ruse to 
cover the real purpose of the march into Tryon county, and on 
May 15 wrote to Sir John informing him that troops would soon 
arrive to remove the Highlanders to Albany. When Sir John 
assembled his Scotch tenants and told them of the letter, they 
declared that they would not go to Albany, since they were under 
no obligations to Allan MacDonnell. On May 18 Sir John wrote 
to General Schuyler, pointing out that the Highlanders were 
indebted to him "near £2,000" and that they were in a fair way 
to discharge the debt if left in peace. 32 In the meantime Sir 
John's friends in Albany informed him of the real purpose of 
the march into Tryon county, and accordingly, just before 
Colonel Dayton reached Johnstown, Sir John started for Can- 
ada with "about one hundred and thirty Highlanders and about 
one hundred and twenty others attached to government." 

Colonel Dayton, with 300 troops, arrived in Johnstown on 
May 19, and was much chagrined to find that Sir John had es- 
caped. With the advice of the Mohawk committee, he proceeded to 
take possession of Johnson Hall, obliged Lady Johnson to hand 
over her husband's keys, and searched every drawer and room in 
the house in a vain effort to find incriminating papers. A few 
days later, at Schuyler's orders, Lady Johnson was removed to 
Albany, much against her own wishes. The expediency of remov- 
ing all the disaffected from the vicinity was later discussed with 
the Albany and Tryon county committees, and in the end it was 
decided to take thirty or forty of the most dangerous to Albany 
as hostages. Colonel Dayton was ordered to remain to secure 
the region and to "awe the enemy." 33 Meanwhile the troops 
shamelessly plundered the Johnson estate. 

si Ibid., 6: 641, 642. 
32 Ibid., 6 : 641-644. 
a Ibid., 6: 644-647. 
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Sir John and his followers, avoiding the usual routes of travel, 
took to the woods by way of the Sacandaga, and traveled in a 
northwesternly direction until they reached the St. Lawrence 
river. After suffering severe hardships they arrived early in 
June at Montreal, where they were welcomed by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton. Sir John's request for permission to raise a battalion was 
immediately granted and on June 19, Sir Guy Carleton commis- 
sioned him lieutenant colonel with permission to raise a bat- 
talion of five hundred men to be called the "King's Royal Regi- 
ment of New York. ' ' 34 Sir John took the men he had brought 
with him as a nucleus and immediately began to form his bat- 
talion, the expenses of which he was obliged to bear for some 
time, since his application to General Burgoyne for levy money 
elicited no response. 35 

From the first Sir John met with opposition in increasing 
the size of his corps. Lieutenant-Colonel MacLean of Scotland 
had been given a warrant April 3, 1775, to raise a corps of High- 
landers in America to be known as the "Royal Highland Emi- 
grant Regiment. ' ' 36 Even before his warrant was granted, an 
agent of his, Captain Alexander MacDonnell of Long Island, 
had gone into the Mohawk valley and secured a promise from 
two hundred men of the MacDonnell clan to be ready at a call. 37 
These recruits could not be enlisted at the time, however, since 
MacLean 's warrant did not arrive from England until several 
months later. When Guy Johnson withdrew to Canada in the 
spring of 1775 a number of Highlanders went with him, and 
probably joined MacLean 's corps. 38 Sir John expected to incor- 
porate those Highlanders who had come with him into his own 
battalion, but it is probable that some of them left and joined 
MacLean 's corps. His ranks however soon began to be filled by 
parties and detached stragglers from New York who had escaped 
over the border. A considerable addition came in the spring of 
1777, when John and Alexander MacDonnell, two of the pris- 

3* Report concerning Canadian archives, 1904 (Ottawa, 1905), 390; ibid., 1885, 237. 

35 Ibid., 1888, 641, 642. 

30 O 'Callaghan, Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of New 
York, 8 : 562. 

3 ? Alexander MacDonnell, Letter book, New York Historical Society, Collections, 
1882, 224. 

3s Ibid., 301. 
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oners taken by General Schuyler in his Johnstown raid, violated 
their parole and ran off to Canada with a party of the High- 
landers who had remained in Tryon county ; 39 for a number of 
the men they brought off joined the ranks of the King's Royal 
Regiment of New York. 40 At the time it joined St. Leger's ex- 
pedition, less than a year after its formation, the corps consisted 
of six companies; 41 since under the terms of the commission 
each company was to consist of fifty privates, the enlistment 
must have been approximately three hundred. 

After establishing his corps in winter quarters at Lachine, 
St. Ann, and Point Claire, 42 Sir John went to New York City to 
try to secure his wife's release. 43 Lady Johnson had been vir- 
tually a prisoner of her cousin, General Schuyler, ever since her 
removal from Johnstown in May. In Albany she had been al- 
lowed to stay with her relatives, but she was made to under- 
stand that she could not leave the city. There she remained for 
several months in spite of her appeals to General Washington 
and Schuyler to be permitted to join her father in New York 
City. She complained bitterly of Schuyler's treatment of her, 
but he refused for some time to let her leave since he believed 
that her retention as a sort of hostage would prevent Sir John 
from attacking the Mohawk valley. 44 In December, however, 
the Albany committee and General Schuyler passed Lady John- 
son on to the provincial congress which was sitting at Fishkill. 
Congress refused to let her proceed to New York City but re- 
luctantly permitted her to live at Walkill. 45 Some time in Jan- 
uary, accompanied by her sister, a nurse, two servants and three 
small children, the youngest only a few months old, she eluded 
the provincial congress and in disguise escaped to New York 

39 Canadian archives report, 1888, 643. 

*o Orderly book of Sir John Johnson during the Oriskany campaign, 1776-1777 ; an- 
notated by TV. L. Stone . . . with an historical introduction illustrating the life 
of Sir John Johnson . . . by J. W. de Peyster . . . and some tracings from 
the footprints of the torics or loyalists in America . . . by T. B. Myers (Albany, 
1882), June 17 (1777). 

4i Ibid., July 31. 

^Ibid., November 7 (1776). 

43 Canadian archives report, 1885, 249. 

44 Force, American archives, fourth ser., 6: 913. 

4r > Journals of the provincial congress, provincial convention, committee of safety 
and council of safety of the state of New York (Albany, 1842), 1: 761; 2: 251. 
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City ; here she was met by Sir John. The severe weather proved 
too much for the youngest child, who died just before reaching 
the city ; and a second child died a few weeks later from expos- 
ure. Early in the spring of 1777 Sir John returned to Canada 
much embittered by the treatment which had been accorded his 
wife and children. 

Meanwhile the King's Royal Regiment of New York under 
Major Grey, who commanded during Sir John's absence, had 
passed a busy winter. The active men were drilled and initiated 
into the mystery of marching on snow shoes. At rare intervals 
they were allowed to have target practice "with balls." Even 
the old men attached to the corps, who were incapable of learn- 
ing the exercises, had their duties, being required on fine days 
to air the ammunition. 46 

In March the English ministry sent over to Canada plans for 
the summer campaign of 1777. These involved a movement 
from the north under Burgoyne by the way of Lake Champlain, 
then down the Hudson to open up communications with New 
York City. To facilitate Burgoyne 's advance a second force 
under St. Leger, from Oswego as a base, was to sweep down the 
Mohawk valley, gathering in supplies and recruiting the dis- 
affected, whom Sir John assured Burgoyne would come rushing 
in to swell the ranks of the two armies. 47 On May 12, Sir John 
was ordered to hold his corps in readiness to march under St. 
Leger and accordingly his entire regiment removed to Lachine, 
where it was placed under the command of Colonel St. Leger 48 
and subjected to a rather severe course of training. 49 On June 
21, St. Leger 's expedition, which at this time consisted of forces 
from the Thirty-fourth regiment, Sir John's corps and a com- 
pany of Canadians, set out for Carleton island at the entrance 
of lake Ontario where they were to meet a force from the Eighth 

*<•> Orderly book of Sir John Johnson, November 7, (1776) March 27, January 4, 
May 31, June 2, May 6 (1777). 

47 Canadian archives report, 1885, 235 ; ibid., 1883, 76. 

48 Mr. Siebert states that Sir John 's corps joined St. Leger at Oswego. Wilbur H. 
Siebert, ' ' The American loyalists in the eastern seigniories and townships of the 
province of Quebec," in Boyal society of Canada, Proceedings and transactions, 
1913, 7. Sir John's orderly book shows that the corps joined St. Leger 's command 
at Lachine, almost two months before the expedition reached Oswego. Orderly book 
of Sir John Johnson, May 31, June 2. 

4» Hid., June 2, 3, 6, 13. 
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regiment and some Hanan Chasseurs. The expedition reached 
Carleton island July 8. Here St. Leger was appointed, tem- 
porarily, brigadier-general ; 50 Sir John was made second in com- 
mand, while Sir John's brother-in-law, Daniel Claus, who had 
joined the expedition at Lachine and who during the voyage up 
the river had collected one hundred and fifty Missesagues and 
Six Nation Indians, 51 was placed in charge of all Indians who 
might join the expedition. 

Before setting out for Oswego, the forces camped on the island 
for eleven days, drilling, mending leaky boats and baking vast 
quantities of bread. When the expedition came to the mouth 
of Salmon creek, about twenty miles from Oswego, St. Leger 
took a detachment of troops and about two hundred and fifty 
Indians and set out on an alert across the country, in the hope 
of taking Fort Stanwix by surprise. The remainder of the 
expedition with the baggage proceeded by way of Oswego, where 
it was joined by Brant with three hundred half -starved Indians. 
While these new arrivals were being fed and made ready the 
Indians with St. Leger became so riotous from the effects of 
too lavish a distribution of liquor that their commander was 
forced to lead them back to the main body. 52 On July 31 the 
expedition passed Oswego Falls and two days later the vanguard 
appeared before Fort Stanwix. Colonel Gansevoort, command- 
er of the fort, had been notified of the approach of St. Leger 
and on the day the vanguard appeared, reinforcements and pro- 
visions had arrived and had been taken into the fort after great 
difficulty. The fort had been rebuilt during the summer of 1776, 
and with the reinforcement the command numbered seven hun- 
dred and fifty men. 

For at least a month before St. Leger 's appearance New York 
had been in a state of panic. Invaded from the north and west 
and infested with a large disaffected population, repeated ap- 
peals were sent to Washington and to sister states for troops to 
help repel the invaders. General Schuyler, who was in the 
north at Fort Edward, had at this time less than three thousand 
continental troops and about thirteen hundred militia with which 

so Ibid., June 19, 21; July 10, 11, 19. 
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to oppose Burgoyne's advance. To add to his embarrassment 
Tryon county was constantly calling on him for some regulars, 
advising that its militia would lay down their arms unless 
supported by a force of continental troops. The situation be- 
came so critical that Schuyler recommended that Washington 
be urged to send five hundred regulars into Tryon county. 53 
The matter was delayed, however, and the whig committees grew 
more panic-stricken as St. Leger drew nearer. The disaffected 
among them were numerous and even some of the militia men 
had taken the oath of secrecy and allegiance to Great Britain. 
The committees of the different districts sent out repeated ap- 
peals for aid to any organization whom they thought might help. 
Their spirit was so pusillanimous that Schuyler declared 
nothing less than marching the whole army into their region 
would satisfy them. Finally, on August 2, Governor Clinton 
ordered General Herkimer to call out five hundred or more of 
his militia to protect the frontier; but before his instructions 
reached their destination, the whigs of Tryon county had al- 
ready begun to act on their own initiative. They had received a 
letter from the half breed, Thomas Spenser, begging them to 
hasten to the relief of Fort Stanwix, and pointing out the evil 
consequences which would follow if the fort fell into the enemy 's 
hands. The danger being imminent and no outside aid in sight, 
Tryon county arose to the occasion and on August 3, General 
Herkimer left Fort Dayton with a force of militia and some 
Oneida Indians, determined to relieve the besieged fort. 64 

To prevent this body of militia from reinforcing the garrison, 
Sir John Johnson, with a force of about eight hundred Indians 
and a relatively small number of white troops, marched out to 
dispute its advance. 55 He established an ambuscade at Oriskany, 
about a mile east of the fort where Herkimer's men would have 
to cross a ravine in the woods which was spanned by a log cause- 
way. On August 6, when the unsuspecting militia started to 
cross the ravine they were met by a murderous fire from both 
sides of the road, and panic ensued. A heavy shower of rain 

ss Public papers of George Clinton, first governor of New York, 1777-1795, 1801- 
1804, with an introduction by Hugh Hastings (New York, 1889-1905), 2: 144-500. 
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gave Herkimer a. chance to rally his men, however, and later 
when Colonel Willet made a sortie from the fort, the Indians 
deserted Sir John in order to protect their camps. Consequently 
the loyalists were obliged to withdraw, leaving the militia in 
possession of the field. The loss to the militia, however, had 
been so great that the advance to the relief of the fort had to be 
abandoned. 56 

The night of the battle, St. Leger, availing himself of the out- 
come, tried to gain immediate possession of the fort, but Colonel 
Gansevoort refused all terms, and the invaders settled down to 
prosecute the siege. A few days later Sir John proposed that 
he march down the Mohawk valley with two hundred men and 
a force of Indians under Claus, in order to follow up the blow 
delivered at Oriskany, but St. Leger felt he could not spare the 
men. A "flag" was sent, however, by Ensign Walter N. Butler, 
ten soldiers and three Indians, to invite the inhabitants to sub- 
mit and come into camp. The emissaries had succeeded in gain- 
ing some adherents when the commander of Fort Dayton seized 
them as spies. A few days later, when General Arnold arrived 
at Fort Dayton on his way to the relief of Fort Stanwix, the so- 
called spies were condemned to death and the disaffected who 
had not already joined St. Leger were forced to return to their 
allegiance. 57 

One of the prisoners condemned to death was a half-witted 
boy, Hanyost Schuyler. Arnold promised him his liberty if he 
would return to St. Leger 's camp and make exaggerated state- 
ments as to the number of reinforcements approaching. 53 Cir- 
cumstances favored the little scheme. The Indians had lost 
many braves in the fight and were anxious to return to Oswego ; 
by Colonel Willet 's sortie they had lost all their blankets and 
even their shirts, 59 and food and rum had become scarce. Con- 
sequently they welcomed Hanyost with open arms and added to 
his exaggerations. Unable to control his unruly allies, St. 
Leger raised the siege and retreated in great confusion toward 

se Public papers of George Clinton (Hastings ed.), 2: 203. 
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Oswego, leaving behind him his tents and considerable baggage. 60 
Sir John's first attempt to relieve the loyalists in the Mohawk 
valley was not merely a failure ; it actually rendered the position 
of the latter much more precarious. The disaffected who had 
withdrawn to the woods were fined and punished upon their re- 
turn ; notice was posted that no one should sell anything to dis- 
affected persons ; and the New York council of safety sent notice 
to the committee of sequestration for Tryon county to confiscate 
the property of persons gone over to the enemy. At the same 
time they were empowered to remove the wives and children of 
disaffected persons. The experience through which Tryon coun- 
ty had passed is the only defense which can be offered for such 
harsh measures. The loyalists who remained lived in isolation 
and gave refuge to spies and scouting parties. The majority of 
the men having joined the enemy, many of the loyalist families 
were destitute and became a charge on their whig neighbors. 
Naturally, the latter could scarcely be expected to feed the fam- 
ilies of men who were in arms against them. 

After the fruitless siege of Fort Stanwix, St. Leger, who had 
retreated to Montreal by way of Oswego, was ordered to join 
Burgoyne with his own regiment, the German Chasseurs, and 
Sir John's battalion. These reinforcements, however, did not 
reach Burgoyne and thus they escaped the fate of the army 
which was surrendered at Saratoga in October. After Bur- 
goyne 's defeat, Sir John's activities were directed to the care 
of the loyalists, who by this time were beginning to arrive in 
Canada in large numbers. In January, 1778, these refugees 
were attached to Sir John's corps and, until the summer of 1779 
when Captain MacAlpin took charge of the loyalists in order to 
relieve Sir John for active service, the warrants for relief were 
paid to the latter. 01 When the full tide of loyalist emigration set 
in Sir John asked permission to form a second battalion of 
refugees. Despite a promise to the effect that he might, he was 
never allowed to carry out his plan. 62 The loyalists, instead of 
being formed into one battalion, were formed into or joined to 
different corps; Sir John's battalion, however, was augmented 

oo Public papers of George Clinton (Hastings ed.), 2: 254. 
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from time to time by new arrivals from over the border, so that 
when it was ordered out for active service, in the spring of 1779, 
it had almost reached its full strength. 63 

General Haldimand had relieved Sir John of the care of the 
loyalists in order that he might send him to establish a post at 
Oswego to secure the lakes and the country of the Six Nations. 
Later, deceived by information circulated by the Americans to 
the effect that Canada would be attacked by way of the Con- 
necticut river, Haldimand changed his plan and kept Sir John 
in the east, leaving Oswego and the surrounding country inade- 
quately supplied with troops. 64 Consequently when Sullivan ad- 
vanced into the country of the Six Nations he encountered only 
a small force of Indians and white troops under Brant and But- 
ler. At New Town, five miles from the present town of Elmira, 
the two forces met and after a sharp skirmish the Indians and 
their allies were forced to retreat, leaving the country of the Six 
Nations free for Sullivan to devastate. 

On September 1, Sir John was ordered to advance to the aid 
of the Indians. About the middle of the month he left Lachine 
with the German Chasseurs, the Thirty-fourth and Thirty- 
seventh regiments, and his own battalion. He arrived at Carle- 
ton island September 26 with 860 picked troops, but found that 
he was too late to offer any embarrassment to General Sullivan, 
who had finished his work of destruction and started home. Sir 
John, erroneously believing that Sullivan intended to leave a 
post at Tioga, started for Ascerotous, intending from that cen- 
tral point to make an attack. The lateness of the season and 
the difficulties of transporting artillery, however, caused him to 
abandon the plan, and to halt at Oswego with the intention of 
cutting off the Oneidas who were allies of the colonists. But 
the Five Nations wavered and were reluctant to attack their kins- 
men, so that nothing was accomplished. General Haldimand 
did not consider Sir John's expedition a failure, however; 
he recommended him for the "prudence and celerity of his meas- 
ures" and pointed out that the purpose of the expedition was 
accomplished if foundations were laid for operations the follow- 

63 Ibid., 661. 
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ing spring. Late in the autumn Sir John returned with his 
corps to Montreal. 65 

During the winter of 1779-80 Sir John was busy with plans to 
raise a second battalion. 66 At this time recruiting activities were 
being pushed aggressively, and in the efforts to expand many 
rivalries were engendered among the different loyalist corps. 
John Butler, Sir John's old neighbor on the Mohawk, was one 
of the most aggressive in his recruiting methods. On different 
occasions he forcibly detained men intended for Sir John's 
corps and enrolled them in his "Rangers." 67 Major Rogers 
deceitfully promised commissions and large pay to loyalists to 
induce them to join his corps. One of his recruiting agents en- 
listed mere boys who had been brought in as prisoners and for 
whom Captain Law had found homes. Since every prisoner was a 
potential soldier and as such worth a bounty, the Indians with 
misguided zeal brought in men unfit to bear arms, some so old 
that they had "lost all their faculties except the power of eating 
the King's provisions and wearing out clothes." 68 

In the spring of 1780 word was received in Canada that the 
whigs were to form the loyalists remaining in the vicinity of 
Johnstown into a corps of rangers. It was reported that those 
refusing to enlist would be sent to Albany in irons, their houses 
destroyed, and their property confiscated by congress. The 
Johnstown loyalists appealed to their friends in Canada, and 
asked that a pilot might be sent to guide them across the bor- 
der. 69 General Haldimand at first planned to send twenty men 
to inform the loyalists that a vessel would be sent to the lake 
early in May to receive them, but when Sir John asked permis- 
sion to lead a force to Johnstown to assist in the escape of the 
loyalists, Haldimand consented. The understanding seems to 
have been that the rescued loyalists and prisoners who might be 
taken should enroll in Sir John's new battalion. 70 

Great care was taken to keep the plan secret, since the Mo- 
hawks were prone to hold "friendly talk" with members of the 

65 Canadian archives report, 1886, 48; ibid., 1888, 543, 642, 662, 647. 
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Oneida tribe, who promptly reported all gossip in regard to 
potential attacks to their allies, the colonists. On April 6 men 
were sent to Johnstown to prepare the loyalists for the expedi- 
tion which was to be sent to their relief. 71 Since the expedition 
was to go by way of lake Champlain, it could not start until the 
lake was open for navigation; consequently it did not leave 
Montreal until May. The force consisted of three hundred 
white troops and a number of Mohawk Indians whose recent loss 
through Sullivan's invasion of their country made them willing 
to join the expedition. The force was well equipped and Cap- 
tain Scot of the Fifty-third regiment was second in command. 
The detachment passed Pointe au Fer on May 6 and five days 
later at "West Bay they sank their batteaux to preserve them 
and began the cross country march to Johnstown. 

At daybreak on May 22 Sir John reached the Mohawk valley 
near Johnstown and proceeded up the river, burning the coun- 
tryside as he went. 72 For a distance of ten miles on the north 
side of the Mohawk valley only a few houses were spared. 
Many disaffected joined Sir John and several prisoners were 
taken. In the evening Sir John withdrew in a northerly direc- 
tion and encamped at Mayfield, about ten miles from Johnstown, 
no doubt waiting to give assistance to a party of Indians sent 
out from Carleton island to cooperate with the expedition. Be- 
ing threatened by the militia, however, he later moved off toward 
lake Champlain, taking with him the rescued loyalists, prisoners, 
and negroes. 

In July, 1780, Major MacAlpin, who had charge of the loyal- 
ists, died and Sir John was ordered to succeed him temporarily. 
A second battalion had been added to the "King's Royal Regi- 
ment of New York" soon after Sir John had returned with the 
rescued loyalists. Since General Haldimand desired as many 
loyalists as possible to join the new battalion, he delayed ap- 
pointing a permanent successor to MacAlpin, and did not relieve 
Sir John until September. Shortly afterward the latter started 
on a second expedition to the Mohawk valley. 

On August 24 General Haldimand wrote to Sir John asking 
his advice as to means which might be employed to cut off the 
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Oneidas and to destroy the crops upon which the enemy de- 
pended. 73 Sir John proposed that he be permitted to lead an 
expedition from Oswego through the Indian country into the 
Schoharie valley to destroy the crops in that section, then to 
return by way of the Mohawk valley, devastating it en route. 74 
In accordance with this plan Sir John left Montreal September 
11 for Carleton island. 75 Secrecy was considered so essential to 
the success of the expedition that Haldimand deceived even 
Brigadier Allan MacLean, under whose authority Sir John was 
at that time, as to the latter 's intentions, much to MacLean 's 
chagrin. 

At Carleton island a detachment from Frazer's regiment 
joined the expedition, which then continued on to Oswego ; here 
it was to meet the Indians and white troops from Niagara which 
were to compose the greater part of the force. The sickly state 
of the garrison at Niagara delayed the march of the troops from 
that place, so that it was October 2 before the expedition left 
Oswego. 76 It reached Onondoga creek October 6, and eleven 
days later entered the Schoharie valley and began the work of 
devastation. The inhabitants took shelter in the three forts 
which protected the valley, and which, fortunately for them, Sir 
John's troops in their rapid march did not succeed in capturing. 
On the afternoon of October 18 the expedition left the desolated 
Schoharie valley, passed Fort Hunter, near the junction of the 
Schoharie and Mohawk rivers, and marched westward up the 
Mohawk valley, burning the country en route. That night Sir 
John encamped on the south side of the river near Anthony's 
Nose. 

General Van Rensselaer, who had left Schenectady to inter- 
cept Sir John, by forced marches reached the Mohawk river 
ford about a mile below Fort Rensselaer, near noon of the nine- 
teenth. Sir John had previously crossed the river and defeated 
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a small force which had come out from Fort Paris to delay his 
advance. In the action Colonel Brown and thirty-nine of his 
men were killed. Van Rensselaer from the south side of the 
river heard the firing and saw the smoke and flames from burn- 
ing buildings. His troops, weary and discouraged by the news 
of Colonel Brown's defeat, crossed the river so tardily that they 
did not engage Sir John's forces until near sunset, when they 
overtook the latter at Klock's Place. The smoke from the 
burning buildings hastened the approaching darkness. On ac- 
count of the great confusion that ensued among Van Rensse- 
laer's troops, they discontinued the firing after about thirty 
minutes and withdrew to higher ground to encamp for the night. 
Taking advantage of the darkness, Sir John left his artillery, 
baggage and cattle, crossed to the south side of the river, and 
began a hurried retreat westward. Early the next morning a 
detachment under Colonel DuBois marched after Sir John ; Van 
Rensselaer followed with the remainder of his forces and on the 
twenty-first, Governor Clinton arrived and took charge of the 
pursuit, but all to no avail. A force of fifty men under Captain 
Vrooman made an attempt to destroy Sir John's boats at Onon- 
doga. The party not only failed in the attempt but all except 
two were taken prisoners by Sir John's forces." 

The expedition returned to Canada, having carried out ruth- 
lessly that part of the plan which called for the destruction of 
the crops of the enemy. Governor Clinton estimated that "at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of wheat were de- 
stroyed besides other grain and forage, and two hundred dwell- 
ings." General Haldimand in a letter to Lord Germain ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the "zeal, spirit and activity" 
with which Sir John had conducted the "arduous enterprise." 7S 

The expedition to Johnstown in the autumn of 1780 was the 
last Sir John led over the border. In the summer of 1781 he 
made arrangements for a raid into the colony of New York, but 

? 7 Van Eensselaer was charged with lack of energy in conducting the campaign 
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later gave up the plan. He remained at his headquarters active- 
ly engaged in sending out scouting parties as occasion demanded 
and in despatching and receiving secret information. In the 
autumn of 1781, he took advantage of a leave of absence which 
had been granted the year before and sailed for England. His 
private affairs were in a ruinous condition and his regiment had 
never been placed on the establishment. After Cornwallis's 
defeat the end of the rebellion seemed in sight, and if Sir John 
was to secure half pay for himself and his officers, in case peace 
was declared and the regiment dissolved, it was necessary that 
the corps should be placed on the same footing as the regular 
British regiments. 

Sir John's brother-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson, had been 
superintendent of the Six Nations since the death of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson and his management of Indian affairs was at this 
time being severely criticized. The expenses of the department 
were enormous and the superintendent was accused of collusion 
with some contractors. 79 General Haldimand in a letter to Lord 
Germain, October 23, 1781, declared that he could devise no plan 
to control the expenses of the Indian department other than to 
appoint a "person of rank, influence, knowledge, activity and 
perfect honor," and he suggested that Sir John Johnson would 
fulfill these requirements. 80 Accordingly, when Sir John re- 
turned to Canada in the summer of 1782, he went commissioned 
as "Superintendent General and Inspector General of the Six 
Nations Indians and those in the Province of Quebec. ' ' He was 
also given the rank of brigadier-general in Canada. 81 

Soon after his return from England he made a tour of the 
upper posts with a view to devising means of enforcing economy 
in his department, and of conciliating the Indians who were 
alarmed as to what would be done with them if peace should be 
declared. The Indians were in no mood to take kindly to meas- 
ures looking toward retrenchment, and General Haldimand 
doubted the wisdom of trying to make a material reduction in 
the expenditures on their account. 82 

In the spring of 1783 the terms of the provisional treaty of 
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peace were made known in Canada. They granted away lands 
claimed by the Six Nations from time beyond their earliest mem- 
ory and contained no stipulation in their favor. So unsatisfac- 
tory was the provisional treaty regarded in this respect, that 
the men in charge of Indian affairs tried to keep the terms secret 
from their charges, hoping that something might yet be done 
in favor of the latter. 83 The news became noised abroad, how- 
ever, and engendered great alarm and dissatisfaction among the 
Six Nations. Joseph Brant claimed that the king had sold the 
Indians to congress and had ceded away what was not his to 
give. He maintained that the Indians were a free people, sub- 
ject to no power on earth, and that they would not submit to 
such injustice. 84 Brigadier MacLean who at this time com- 
manded at Niagara, where the Six Nations then bad their head- 
quarters, was placed in a precarious position. He supplied the 
Indians "a little more liberally" with rum in order to keep 
them in a good humor and sent repeated calls for Sir John to 
come to Niagara as soon as possible. In a letter to General 
Haldimand, however, not unwilling to depreciate an old oppon- 
ent at headquarters, he stated that "one puncheon of rum will 
have more effect on the Indians than all the ability of Sir 
John." 85 

From July 22 to 31 Sir John held a council at Niagara, with 
over sixteen hundred Indians of the Six Nations. He reconciled 
them to what he considered the "infamous treaty" and to their 
' ' uncertain and painful situation. " 86 A month or so later the 
Six Nations held a conference at Sandusky with the western and 
southern Indians and formed an offensive and defensive league, 
agreeing unless attacked to live at peace with the Americans. 87 

The English government repaid the Six Nations for their aid 
and their losses during the war by lavish grants of land. In 
accordance with an agreement made with the western Indians, 
Brant asked leave to settle on the Grand river. 88 General Haldi- 
mand purchased the desired strip and on October 28, 1784, the 

83 Ibid., 1887, 260; ibid., 1886, 31. 

s* Ibid., 32, 33. 

ss Ibid., 31, 33-35. 

selbid., 1887, 153, 154, 198. 

87 Ibid., 40. 

88 Ibid., 43. 
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Mohawks and such others of the Six Nations as wished to settle in 
that locality were told to take possession of the land ''six miles 
deep from each side of the river beginning at Lake Erie and 
extending in that proportion to the head of the said river. ' ' 89 
The greater part of the Mohawk, Seneca, Cayuga and others 
of the Six Nations accordingly settled on the banks of the Grand 
river. A grist mill and a saw mill were built for them ; a church 
was erected and a schoolmaster provided for the children. 90 
The Indians' losses due to the war were estimated as follows: 
Mohawk, £8,030 9s and 3,000 acres of woodland; Oneida, £520 
4s; Aughquaga, £718; Tuscarora, £201 9s; total in New York 
currency, £9,470 12s. 91 The Six Nations probably, in the long 
run, profited through their loyalty to Great Britain. Their 
paths have fallen in more pleasant places than those of their 
old neighbors across the borders. 

The Indians were not the only ones who found fault with the 
treaty of peace. The loyalists felt that they too had been be- 
trayed. The British made an effort, however, to make amends 
by compensating the sufferers with land and money. The vast 
majority of loyalists had lost but little property : many of those 
who left after peace was declared took their personal property 
with them. Compensation was made to this class by grants of 
land either in Canada or Nova Scotia, with seeds, tools, and pro- 
visions. A minority of the loyalists who had been wealthy and 
had lost all their property by the rebellion claimed a money in- 
demnity. 92 Sir John belonged to the latter class. He had been 
attainted in 1779 by an act of the New York legislature and all 
his property, real and personal had been confiscated. Before 
leaving Johnstown in 1776, he had buried his papers; when he 
recovered them in 1778, he found them to be in a ruinous con- 
dition. Sir John estimated that their destruction involved a 
loss of £20,000. 93 By the end of the war he was financially 
ruined; he had a large family to support and the salary he 

«!> Canadian archives report, 1889, 109. 
so Ibid., 1886, 455-457. 
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93 Canadian archives report, 1888, 644. 
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received as superintendent of Indian affairs after 1782 must 
have come at an opportune time. Besides this salary he claimed 
compensation for his loyalty and service. 

The royal commission which was appointed to inquire into the 
losses of the loyalists allowed Sir John $221,000, the largest 
amount paid to any New York loyalist. In addition he received 
a tract of land, such as was given to all officers. 

Although Sir John was arduously engaged in conciliating the 
Indians and in adjusting his own private affairs he did not neg- 
lect to provide in so far as he could for the soldiers of his regi- 
ment. In general, the government allowed 5,000 acres of land 
to all field officers, 3,000 to captains, 2,000 to subalterns, and 
200 acres to non-commissioned officers and privates. 94 When 
General Haldimand received instructions regarding these land 
grants in the summer of 1783 he immediately began to make 
surveys of the land around Cataraqui. Bad weather, however, 
hindered the surveys and winter came on before a great deal had 
been accomplished. 05 With affairs in this state, Sir John was 
ordered to disband his regiment in midwinter. He insisted that 
the men should be allowed provisions and shelter for the winter 
until such a time as they could be settled on their lands, and 
fortunately for the soldiers this request was granted. 

Early in 1784 Sir John began to lay out his new home on the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence river at a place which was after- 
wards called Johnstown. In July of the same year, at General 
Haldimand 's request, Sir John took charge of the settling of the 
loyalists in that region. 96 Five townships were surveyed on the 
bay of Quinte and eight on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
west of lake St. Francis. Members of Sir John's first battalion 
were given lands in the first five townships west of the line of 
the province of Quebec. The next three townships were settled 
by a part of Jessup's corps. The second battalion of Sir John's 
regiment settled on townships three and four of the Cataraqui 
strip with a band of New York loyalists under Grass and a part 
of Jessup's corps for neighbors. In these thirteen townships 

9* William S. Wallace, The united empire loyalists; a chronicle of the great migra- 
tion (Toronto, 1914), 117. 

05 Canadian archives report, 1885, 36, 283 ; ibid., 1887, 252, 253, 263, 265. 
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there were 3,776 original settlers. 97 Sir John did what he could 
for the infant settlement ; he secured an increase in rations, sent 
to the Mohawk valley for seed wheat, built saw and grist mills, 
and busied himself in many ways to aid the settlers. 98 

Sir John was still a comparatively young man at the close of 
the war. He had lost financially by his loyalty to the English 
crown, but long years of honor and usefulness were still before 
him. He had succeeded in gaining the respect and friendship 
of the crusty old General Haldimand who befriended him on 
many occasions. Secure in the friendship of men in power he 
had nothing to fear from the calumny of his former friends and 
neighbors across the borders. American writers generally have 
lost sight of the real ability of Sir John Johnson, in giving their 
unstinted praise to his father, Sir William Johnson. Sir John's 
energy and capabilities, however, seem to have equalled his 
father's, and the blame for the fact that his career has been 
given no higher rating must be laid to the accident of the 
time in which he lived and the prejudice of American writers 
rather than to any lack of real worth in Sir John's character. 
He rendered loyal and valuable service to his king in a time of 
great need, and his praise should be none the less because his 
devotion was given to a losing cause. 

Mabel Gregory Walker 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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